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alone reaching consciousness under the form of a definite spatial percep- 
tion. Derangement of this purely physiological mechanism is responsible 
for the impairment of localization as well as for definite illusions such 
as allocheiria, the excitations either failing to reach the cortex, or arous- 
ing a wrong cortical area, and thus evoking an erroneous spatial image. 

On this view loss of sensibility to movement, and loss of power to 
localize tactual impressions, may, to be sure, be coincident, but they are 
not causally related. The lesion that impairs one function may or may 
not impair the other also. The improvement in localizing under the meth- 
ods of ' groping ' and ' looking ' is due, the author holds, to the aid of the 
associated spatial images which are aroused in addition to the pure ' there- 
ness ' of the ' simple ' method. 

The contention which the author is chiefly interested in supporting 
seems to be well maintained. The merits of the paper lie in the presenta- 
tion of trustworthy experimental data, and in the clear and comprehensive 
analyses, a genuine contribution being made to both fact and theory. We 
are thus helped to advance a little in this puzzling field of tactual localiza- 
tion. It seems a great pity, however, that the patient himself could not 
have been made to contribute to the matter by his own introspections. If 
such were gleaned, they are not revealed to us. The analyses of the local- 
izing process refer to the normal individual. But as welcome and as 
badly needed as these are, we have still greater need of analyses made by 
one in whom the localizing functions are deranged. Must we wait for a 
Brown-Sequard case in the person of a professed psychologist before our 
needs are satisfied? A. H. Pierce. 

Smith College. 

A Comparison of Some Mental and Physical Tests in their Application 
to Epileptic and Normal Subjects. W. G. Smith. British Journal 
of Psychology, January, 1905. Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 240-261. 
Six normal individuals (attendants in an asylum), five epileptics whose 
general intelligence was not notably impaired, and five epileptics showing 
marked dementia were tested with respect to power of recognition, imme- 
diate memory, simple and choice reaction time, discrimination of length, 
rapidity of movement, tremor, rhythm and strength of grip. In dis- 
crimination of length, rapidity of movement, tremor, rhythm and strength 
of grip there was no apparent difference between the groups. No demon- 
strable differences were found in the influence of practice, though the 
normal individuals seem to improve slightly more. In recognition, mem- 
ory and reaction time the epileptics are inferior ; the essential facts being 
as follows: 
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It seems likely that the choice reaction time or, still better, the dif- 
ference between an individual's simple and choice reaction time may 
have diagnostic value. Unfortunately Mr. Smith does not give the indi- 
vidual records or explain clearly whether the m.v.'s are (1) the averages 
of the mean deviations of individual's separate trials from their averages, 
or (2) the averages of the deviations of the averages of individuals from 
the average of the whole group. Apparently his m.v.'s are the former, 
though to estimate the reliability of his results and to estimate the diag- 
nostic value of the tests the latter are essential. 

Such work as this is very much needed, not only for obvious practical 
reasons, but also because, as Mr. Smith says of his negative results, it 
' forces on our attention the richness and complexity of mental life.' All 
workers in individual psychology should, however, make it an absolute 
rule to print the individual measurements except when the expense is 
prohibitive. Edward L. Thorndike. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Applied Axioms. Alfred Sidgwick. Mind, January, 1905, pp. 42-57. 

" As an excuse for writing on so ancient a subject as the respect which 
is properly due to 'undeniable truth,' a modern instance will be useful 
as showing that, in spite of the antiquity of the problem, its solution is 
still a little obscure." The 'modern instance' which furnishes the sup- 
posedly necessary justification for this article is Dr. McTaggart's con- 
tention (in Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, pp. 110-113) that we must 
either abide by the law of contradiction in all cases or else assume that 
sensation apart from thought can assure us of reality. As against this 
argument, Mr. Sidgwick, who adopts the position of pragmatism, main- 
tains that a contradiction may result from the unavoidable defects of 
language and of thought, in so far as thought depends upon antithesis; 
and consequently " that the actuality of anything must be judged on other 
grounds than that of our power of explaining its nature in words; and 
that, where we are compelled for all practical purposes to recognize that 
a thing or a process is actual, no verbal argument to show that it is im- 
possible has any standing-ground." The easy dilemma by which Mc- 
Taggart demolishes this position overlooks the essential distinction 'be- 
tween an undeniable law and an undeniable major premise (or use of an 
undeniable law).' Stated abstractly, the law of contradiction is a law 
the truth of which no one would find it worth his while seriously to doubt. 



